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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALGONQUIAN GRAMMAR 

By TRUMAN MICHELSON 

THOUGH the bulk of this paper is concerned primarily with 
the Fox language, nevertheless the above title is adhered to 
as the discussion involves some of the more general aspects 
of Algonquian grammar. The Kickapoo citations are from the 
texts collected by the late Dr William Jones. The Fox citations 
are partly from the Fox Texts (by page and line) by the same 
author, partly from the present writer's texts, and partly from what 
he has heard in conversation; no words are cited which were ob- 
tained by direct questioning. The author's Fox texts were col- 
lected in the current syllabary, being written out by Indians who 
spoke little or no English. I have restored the phonetics according 
to the scheme of Dr Jones. The numerals within brackets refer to 
the sections of the Algonquian sketch in the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages. 

Phonetic Changes 

I. n to c 

The change of n to c occurs before an i which is either a new 
morphological element or the initial sound of such an element. 
This has disguised a good many instrumental particles. Examples 
are: kAnoci (J. 298.26) talk to it (an.) [-i 31] as contrasted with 
a*kAndnetiwatci (M.) then they conversed together [a — watci, 
29; -«-, 21, 37; -e-, 8; 41-, 38]; dhicigi (M.) I was told [a — ig\ 41] 
contrasted with dhindtc 1 (J. 240.16, etc.) he said to him [d — atc\ 
29; -w-, 21, 37]; mlciydgdgu' a (J. 32.12) you might give to him 
[-iyagdgu'", 30] but kimlneguwawa (J. 32.13) he shall give you 
[ki — guwdnif, 28; -w-, 21, 37; -e-, 8]; pydcit" (M.) he who brought 
me [-ii a , 33] but nepydnavfi (M.) 1 brought her [ne — 5w°, 28; pyd, 
16; -w-, 21, 37]; mdtAciyAmetcig i (M.) they who overtook us 
(excl.) [-iyAmetcig 1 , 33; change of stem vowel, 33] but aniAdAnegutc 1 
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(J. I68.5) As HE WA S OVERTAKEN [d tc\ 29; THAcLa, THAtA, l6; -W-, 

21, 37; -e-, 8; -gu-, 41] amyacitahatc 1 (M.) he had doleful feelings 
in his heart [a — tc\ 29; -ltd-, 18; -ha-, 2o] but mydnegdw a (in the 
grammatical sketch) he dances poorly [myd-, initial stem; -«-, 8; 
-egd-, 19; -w°, 28]. The change occurs in Sauk and Kickapoo natu- 
rally enough. It likewise evidently occurs in Potawatomi : kAtnlnen I 
give thee, but mlcin give (thou) me [these would be kemlnene and 
mlcin u in Fox; both constructed by myself; see sections 28 and 31]. 
1 1 is important to find out if this is a Pan-Algonquian law or confined 
to certain languages. That ni when in the same morphological 
unit remains is clear from -nitc 1 [34], -n i [42]. A preceding e pre- 
vents the action of the law: to x keni (M.) wake him up [td'k-, 16; 
-e-, 8; -«-, 21, 37; -i, 31]; pAgisenig u (M.) set me free [pAgi, 16; 
-sen-, 20; -ig u ye — me (the form given in section 31 is due to some 
error; Shawnee and Kickapoo have -ig u likewise)]. Furthermore 
the law does not take place in the demonstrative (47) and interroga- 
tive (49) pronouns, due either to the influence of other sounds or 
to the morphology structure of these pronouns which is quite 
unclear. 

2. CHANGE OF S TO C 

Certain variations of 5 and c are probably due to mishearing. 
Neither sound is quite like the corresponding English one, hence 
the confusion. But the following is a true phonetic process: 5 
becomes c before an i which is either a new morphological element 
or the initial sound of such an element. Examples are necign (M.) 
kill (ye) me [for -ig u , see above], neciyAn" (J. 54.21) if thou slay 
me as compared with nesegus" (J. 168.13) he would have been 
slain [stem ne-, not nes- as given in the sketch (p. 784); -s-, 21 ; -e-, 
8; -gu-, 41 ; sa, 30], etc. The interchange of 5 and '/ is morpholog- 
ical: see section 21. The change apparently does not apply to 
cases of nouns combined with the copula -i-. 

3. CHANGE OF / TO tc 

It is perfectly clear from a comparison of the intransitive third 
person singular animate -la, -te, -tci of the participial, present sub- 
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junctive, and conjunctive, respectively, that t changes to tc under 
the same conditions. 

4. CHANGE OF -yA- TO -y&- 

The word for his mother is ugydni. It is evident that this 
stands for u-gi-Ani, cf. ugiwdwAn* (J. 154.9) their mother just as 
negy* my mother stands for ne-gi-a: see section 45 (w — [m]Ani is 
the sign of the third person animate possessive pronoun singular). 
It may be noted here that plurals such as asenydn 1 stones, are due 
to the same cause: they stand for -i-Ani, with the i taken over from 
the singular as shown by the normal ending -Ani (inanimate pi.). 
As -yA- is retained in the conjunctive, etc., it would seem that a pre- 
ceding consonant is required to make -yA- become -yd-. [ketaiydg i , 
thy pets, J. 298.16; and utaiy&n*, His pet, J. 298.28, are to be 
explained similarly: the i of at is consonantal.] 

5. CHANGE OF -WA- TO -0- 

As can be seen from the folder at the end in the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the change of 
-WA- to -o- (u) after a consonant, is found in many Central Algon- 
quian languages. However, the actual consonants after which 
this change takes place are not yet determined, and I have some 
evidence to show that the languages concerned do not all agree. 
This may be due in part to analogical levelings. What I wish to 
point out here is that plurals such as meHegoni (M., and in the gram- 
matical sketch) trees, are really contracted from meHegw-Ani, and 
nenusog* (in sketch) buffaloes, from nenusw-Agi. Similarly 
kiceson 1 (J. and M.) sun, obviative (objective) is for ktcesw-Ani. 
The forms are wrongly discussed in the sketch. 

Note on Intervocalic Consonants 
On page 752 of the sketch I have expressed the conviction that 
the so-called intervocalic consonants are probably morphological 
elements, and tried toshow that -tci-,not -tc-, was one of the elements. 
Examples supporting this are: kepydtcindnen' (J. 40.12) I've come 
to take you away with me [ke — ne, 28; pya, nd, 16; -n-, 21, 37]; 
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nepydtcinandw (J. 42.4) I've come to take her away with me 
[ne — aw°, 28]; kepyatcitiAtumenepw* (M.) 1 have come to invite 
you [ke — nepw a , 28; pyd-, 16; tiAtu-, 16; -m-, 21; -e-, 8]; kepyatci- 
nawihene (J. 256.7) 1 have come to visit you [nawi- initial stem; 
ke — ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37; -e-, 8]; nepydtcikAskiHo (M.) i've come to 
buy [ne-, 28; kAski-, 16; -Ho, 37]. 

Notes on the Verbal Complex 

From a careful study of Dr Jones' Fox and Kickapoo texts, as 
well as of the Fox texts of the writer, it seems that the very great 
firmness in the unity of the verbal complex is only apparent, not 
real. All sorts of incorporation can and do occur, save the incor- 
poration of the nominal object and subject in the transitive verb. 
The following will illustrate in measure the above: neicdgimdme- 
guna*kawAniHd (M.) 1 have really indeed lost them all again 
[ne-, 28; -Ho, 37; tcdgi, 16; WAni, 16; incorporation of particles md 
and megu, and the adverb nd % ka between the two 'initial' stems]; 
d % pdnimegutdtAgi'anwatciwigatAmowdtc i (M.) they indeed ceased 

PAYING THE SLIGHTEST ATTENTION TO IT [d — AniOWdtC 1 , 2g;-t-, 21, 37; 

incorporation of particles megu and tdtAgi after the initial stem poni 
(16)]; kikutcimd'wlndmainAtcihene (Kickapoo, J.) 1 will certainly 
try to help you [for kl — ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37; -e-,8; incorporation of 
particles ma and wlna between the initial stems kutci and mdi 
(Fox mdwi)]; a^pwdwdpeneskimatc* (J. 138.20) it was never his 
way to scold her [d — dtci, 29; pwdwi, 35.3, the terminal i is lost 
before the initial vowel of ape; incorporation of the particle ape 
(ape^e) before the initial stem neski, 16; -m-, 21, 37]; d'-pwawimegu 
moHc ane^kl aHdnigi (J. 118.20) there was not even a little 
[incorporation of the particles megu and moHci; ane'kl is difficult 
to label]; dUswikutcimegonimesahotci (M.) as often indeed as she 
tried to jump [d — tci, 29; incorporation of the particle megoni 
after the initial stems tAswi (16) and kutci; -m-, 8; -esaho- evidently 
the same as the secondary stem -isaho-, 18]. 

We now come to examples of more radical incorporation: 
d'pydici' osabAmegute (M.) when his father came to see him 
[really a passive; d — tc i , 29; pydtci discussed above; -m-, 21, 37; 

AM. ANTH., N. S„ 15 — 32 
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-e-, 8; -gu-, 41; osa apparently an abbreviated form of dSAtii (his 
father), resembling utotdma or utotdmAni (his giver of super- 
natural power) ; bA apparently is a shortened form of wdbA to see, 
an initial stem, 16: cf. section 12; the shortened forms suggest the 
intimate association in the ,compound] ; d^pwdwigdi'uunyd'akAskik- 
Anawitci (M.) then truly no one was able to say a word [incor- 
poration of a particle gdi and indefinite subjective pronoun, 48, be- 
fore two initial stems]; d^ponikdgoi'icitdhdtc 1 (M.) then he ceAsed 
thinking of anything [incorporation of indefinite inanimate objec- 
tive pronoun {kdgo i , 48) after the initial stem poni, cessation, 16; 
and before the initial stem ici, thus, 16; -itd-, 18; fusion of terminal 
and initial i, 10; -hd-, 20; d—tci, 29]; d*pwdwimegukdgdi l ketonitci 
(Kickapoo, J.) as the other indeed did not say anything [incorpo- 
ration of the particle megu and indefinite pronoun kdgoi as above; 
fusion of the terminal vowel of kdgoi and i'ketdjan initial stem, to say; 
d — nitci, 2>$;pwdwi, 35] ; d'paimeguawlydhipyd'totci (Kickapoo, J.) he 
did not bring anything [pai corresponds to Fox pdwi, 12; incorpo- 
ration of megu (as above) and awlydhi, an indefinite pronoun, inani- 
mate singular, before the initial stem pyd, 16; Ho, 37; d — tci, 29]; 
wl'pwdwi'acdhahike^kdnemegutc (J. 224.7) that she might not be 
found out by the sioux [final i lost before a vowel ; wl — tci, 29 ; 
pwdwi, 35; ke~k-, initial stem, 16; -dne-, 18; -m-, 21, 37; -e-, 8; -gu-, 
41; acdhahi same as AcdhaH Sioux, obviative pi.; incorporation of 
the logical nominal subject]. 

The following illustrate a very curious type of incorporation: 
d'ugwisiwdtc 1 (M.) then they had a son [a — wdtci, 29; -i-, 20]; 
kTugwisemene (M.) 1 will have you as son [kl — ne, 28; -m-, 21, 37 ; 
-e- (both times), 8]; kTundpdmemene (M.) 1 will have you as 
husband [kl — ne, 28; -me- (second one), 21, 37, 8]; ketugimenepena 
(M.) we have thee as mother [ke — nepena, 28; -t-, 28; -me- as 
above]; nlhutugimamipena (J. 28.6) we would have thee as our 
chief [an error for kl — ipena, 28 (see 13); -h-, 8; -m- (second time), 
21, 37]; dhutdnesiwdte (J. 66.15) they had a daughter [a — wdtci 
and -i- as above; -h, 8]; d^ponundpdminitc 1 (J. 70.9) and she no 
longer had him for her husband [final vowel of poni, the initial 
stem, 16, is lost before u-; a — nitc\ 34; -i-, 20]. That we have pos- 
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sessed nouns incorporated is evident enough. The u- strongly resem- 
bles the u- of the third person possessive pronouns; note ugwisAn 1 
(M.) his son; ugiwawAn 1 (J. 154.9) their mother; undpdmAn i (J. 
162.4) her husband; utanesAn 1 (M.) his daughter; I lack an ex- 
ample for chief(s) with the third person possessive, but the structure 
would be the same as shown by ketugimdmendtiAg 1 (J. 62.22) our 
(inclusive) chiefs. See section 45 of the sketch. The question 
arises whether originally the u- of the possessive pronouns did not 
originally mean possession by any one, and only secondarily became 
fixed as representing third persons. It will be observed that the 
terminal elements which would occur in nouns by themselves do 
not occur in the verbal compound. 

The extreme limit of incorporation is reached in incorporating 
verbs within verbs: pwdwi'ddmendge'icawiyAne (M.) if you do 
not do as we tell you [pwdwi, 35; (i)cawi, do, 16; a — nage, 29; 
-me-, 21, 37, 8; a possibly for id (see section 12), or dm is an initial 
stem; e the phonetic insert; -yAtie, 29]; Wponi'dndpAmiyAnindpAmi 
(M.) as thou hast been seeing me, thou wilt cease seeing me 
[ki — i, 28; pdni, cessation, 16; a — iyAtii, 29; -n- (both times), 8; 
-m- (both times), 21, 37; apA to see, initial stem (see section 9)]. 

It should be stated here that compounds of the type ' he would 
have become chief ' (ugimdwis a , J. 26. 16) occur in which the 
noun is stripped of the terminal animate ending and combined with 
the copula -i- with the ordinary verbal endings. 

It is obvious that stems will have to be reclassified. It is quite 
certain that a class corresponding to the accepted secondary stems 
will occur, but whether the present two-fold division will be main- 
tained or classed in a different manner is uncertain. That the 
present so-called initial stems will have a different classification 
seems reasonable. There is an essential difference between stems 
such as tcdgi totality, kutd try, Asdmi too much which can occur 
outside as well as inside the verbal compound, and such stems as 
pyd to come, mlgd to fight, kAski ability which can occur 
only within the compound. Moreover it is possible that a new 
division may be made according to the position of incorporated 
particles, and the like. Also the position of stems in noun-forma- 
tion will have to be taken into consideration. 
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From what has been said above it will be seen that the firmly 
united part of the verbal compound seems to be the pronominal 
elements and the instrumental particles. Yet it may be mentioned 
that though in some cases the original meaning of the instrumental 
particles is kept with great fidelity, in the majority of cases the 
original meaning has faded, and it is a matter of absolute conven- 
tion as to which particle is used with any given verbal stem. It 
also appears that not all stems can be combined with each other. 
In other words, in Algonquian words may be analytically separated 
into the constituent elements, but these elements can not always 
be combined synthetically to form new words. 

Bureau of American Ethnology 
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